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Irish Tweeds 


A superbly tailored coat in rich 
handwoven Donegal tweed. There is a 
double welted seam down the back 
with an extra-deep vent, large patch 
pockets, deep armholes and wide sleeves. 
This magnificent coat is available 

in brown/white with interwoven aqua 
thread or in black/white in both 
herringbone and basketweave design. 
Sizes 10-18. Price 9} gns. 


(For our American clients $80 including 
postage and insurance). 


These garments are made exclusively 
for Colette Modes and are not 
available anywhere else in Ireland. 


66 SOUTH GREAT GEORGE’S STREET, DUBLIN 
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THE AGELESS BEAUTY OF GLASS 
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) Pattern 603/140 
ag This is a single example of the great range 
of Waterford lead crystal cut glass . . . hand 
. made and hand cut by craftsmen in the 
centuries-old traditional way, and embodying 
the distinctive deep cutting which is one of 
the marks of Waterford Glass. Available from 
good stores throughout the world. 
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a | WATERFORD GLASS LIMITED « WATERFORD .«. IRELAND 
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There is nothing lovelier than 


pure 
Irish linen 


Arnotts, famous for fine linens 

since 1843, have the pick of the 
crop... shining damask tablecloths, 
Donegal embroidered tray and tea 
cloths, contemporary luncheon sets, 
hand painted supper cloths and towels, 
sheets, pillowcases, glass cloths. 

In Arnotts, one of Dublin’s leading 
department stores, you will also find 
beautiful handwoven tweeds, Waterford 
cut glass, bawneen sweaters, stoles, 
scarves, Carrickmacross lace and hand 
crochet. 


Send for Tourist Brochure with map 
of Dublin. 
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PARNELL MONUMENT 


Drive Voursel} 


IN SAFETY AND COMFORT 


Ireland’s Finest Hire Service offers these features 


INSURANCE 

MAPS AND TRAVEL ITINERARIES 
FREE DELIVERY IN DUBLIN 
CLIENTS MET ANYWHERE 














Model HP. Per Week Model EP. Per Week 
Ford RAC 10 | £13 13 0 || Ford RAC 16 | £17 170 
Anglia | BHP 36 $39.00 Consul | BHP 47 $51.00 
Ford RAC ro | £15 15 © || Ford RAC 18 | £19 19 o 
Prefect | BHP 36 $45.00 Consul | BHP 55 $57.00 

Mark 11 
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WALDEN MOTOR CO. 


(100 YARDS FROM PARNELL MONUMENT) 


172-174 PARNELL STREET 
TEL 4046! 


LTD. 


DUBLIN 
GRAMS WALCAR 
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Lough Carra and the Moores by Michael O hAodha 2 


two months at 7-8 Mount Street Crescent, Dublin. 





Our Cover Picture 
Houmpay Gotr, VirGINIA, County Cavan. The town of Virginia stands on 
the northern shore of beautiful Lough Ramor, with its wooded shores and 
many islets. It’s an excellent centre for coarse fishing—with fine pike, perch, 
rudd and bream—and for the golfer there’s the 9-hole course standing in 
pleasant hotel grounds by the lakeside. 

Some three miles north-east of Virginia, is the site of Cuilcagh House, 
where Dean Swift began writing ‘Gulliver’s Travels’. A Bord Failte Photograph. 
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Ireland with its carefree atmosphere, its warmhearted 


dite people, and its unspoiled natural beauty, offers everything for 
gt ws > = oe ‘ ‘ 
ee? the perfect holiday... . < And it’s so wonderfully easy to visit the 
0 enc pret holiday fly es 
i! | many famous beauty spots and world renowned 
J iH, : [ | historic places of the Emerald Isle. 























SCENERY 
* 


HISTORY 
* 


\ THEATRE 


HOLIDAY PANORAMA 


BUS TOURS 
* 


CAMPING 
* 


RACING 
* 


SEASIDE 
* 


CARAVANNING 
* 


BOAT TOURS 
* 


CANOEING 
* 


YACHTING 
* 


St. Stephen's Green, Dublin. There's lots to do on F 0 q K [ 0 QD F 


an Irish holiday but always time to relax, enjoy the 
sunshine and watch the rest of the world go by. * 


PONY TREKKING 
* 


RAIL TOURS 
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Each of the principal Irish holiday regions has its distinctive character, its own + 


ea special attractions. Beautiful Glengarriff—seen here from the famous garden + 
of IInacullin—is in one of the major, deservedly famous resorts in County Cork 


-K which is in the southern part of the country. 


x + + 
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If horses are your hobby there’li never be a dull moment on your Irish holiday. 

Race meetings throughout the year, gymkhanas, horse-shows—some world 

famous—hunting, polo, pony trekking, there are countless opportunities to see 
the magnificent horses and superb riding for which Ireland is famous. 
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For those who like a holiday with a difference 
can offer a steadily increasing selection, inex 
original and, of course, enjoyable. Take ac 
holiday—our picture was taken on the River 
water in County Cork—go pony trekking or 
on a holiday in a romantic horse-drawn card 
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Organised coach tours—with friendly and knowledge- 
able couriers to make sure that everything is just 
right—have become an Irish holiday speciality. An 
excellent way to see the sights. This C.I.E. luxury 
coach is making its way past another of Ireland's 
famous beauty spots—the Lakes of Killarney. 


First-class diesel train services—speedy and com- 
fortable—make travel by rail a pleasure. 


|® 





With close on 1,000 lakes and rivers and 2,000 
miles of coastline, Ireland offers the angler a superb 
choice—from salmon in the best waters of Western 
Eurcpe to giant pike in the western lakes, or bass, 
pollack and mullet from the shore of any seaside 
resort. 































Bring a car, or rent the latest model—large and 
luxurious or modest to suit your taste and pocket— 
from one of the many car-hire firms. Irish roads are 
ideal for motor touring. 








Go cruising on the River Shannon—Ireland’s major 
inland waterway. It’s an excellent way to visit the 
beauty spots of Lough Derg, the greatest of the 
Shannon Lakes. 











The Gate Theatre, Dublin. Beckett and Behan, Shaw, Synge and O'’Casey, back 
through the years to Congreve, Farquhar, Sheridan and Goldsmith—the Irish 
theatre has never lacked its famous names. An evening, with excellent seats for 
two at such internationally known theatres as the Gate or the Abbey, can be had 
for a pound ($2.80). The Second Dublin International Theatre Festival will run 
from September |4th to 27th. 


Wherever you meet them you'll find the Irish are justly proud of their age-old 
tradition of hospitality. Everywhere you'll be received in the spirit of the ancient 
Irish greeting, Cead Mile Failte—‘A Hundred Thousand Welcomes’. 































Ennistymon, with its cascading River Cullenagh, is an excellent 
centre for touring the beauty spots and places of County Clare. 
Merriman, author of the famous ‘The Midnight Court’, was born 
there in the middle of the eighteenth century. 


If you like the sea, you'll like Ireland. More than 2,000 miles of 
coastline offer sunlit seas quietly lapping golden sands, or Atlantic 
rollers tumbling and cascading over the superb strands of the south 
and west. 


Rossnowlagh, Co. Donegal. Beaches, sandy coves and sunny bays 
stretch in apparently unending succession along the Irish coast from 
Dublin to Donegal. You may choose a modern resort, some tiny tucked- 
away fishing village—or take a caravan and go as you please. 


Howth Castle, County Dublin. Visit ancient Ireland, 
the Ireland of ancient half-forgotten kings, of castles 
and great monasteries, that has inspired tales and 
songs that have been heard the world over. 























The out-of-doors enthusiast will find, within easy reach, mountains, 
lakes, and rivers to explore. City life can be left far behind in a 
matter of minutes. 
















































THE DYING CUCHULAINN 


Of all the’ statues which remind the passer-by of 
Ireland’s past, the figure of Cuchulainn which 
stands in Dublin's G.P.O. is perhaps the most 
striking and at the same time the most enigmatic. 


Vera Bradnum, who visited Ireland some years 


ago, sent us this short piece on it from South Africa. 









































BY VERA M. BRADNUM 


IN THE central hall of Dublin’s General Post Office is a 
bronze statue of an exhausted man bound to a rock. A 
raven, wings outstretched, is perched on his shoulder. 

The statue is the work of the Irish sculptor, Oliver 
Sheppard, R.H.A. On the marble plinth on which the 
statute stands are the words of the Proclamation of 
the Republic and the names of its signatories. 

The unusual theme and the exquisite beauty of the 
statue piques the visitor’s curiosity. Why should defeat 
symbolise victory: Who were these men? Why should 
this statue be a fitting monument to the Irish volunteers 
who died there during the 1916 rebellion? 

On Easter Monday, 1916, the Irish volunteers made the 
General Post Office their headquarters and here the Irish 
tricolour was hoisted and the Republic proclaimed. After 
a week’s fighting their rising was quelled, and Pearse, 
MacDonagh and other leaders were executed. However, 
the insurgents’ action caught the imagination of Ireland, so 
that within a few years a General Election resulted in an 
overwhelming victory for the Sinn Fein Party which 
formed the first Dail Eireann (The Irish Parliament) 
in 1919. 

From the national point of view, therefore, their sacrifice 
was not in vain. But why should a dying man immortalise 
national freedom: 

Who was Cuchulainn that his death should commemor- 
ate ultimate victory: Was he a man ora god? In Irish folk- 
lore many a hero was half mortal and half divine, able to 
move from one domain to the other at will. 

Cuchulainn was a half-mythical figure of prehistoric 
Ireland. 

Many are the tales told of his prowess. His reputation 
for fierceness and fearlessness was such that his enemies 
dared not approach him. 

The statue shows him at bay, mortally wounded, after 
fighting against countless odds. When he knew he was 
dying he bound himself to a rock that he might perish 
standing, facing his foes. Not until the raven, the carrion 
bird and omen of death, alighted on his shoulder to pick 
out his eyes did his enemies realise that he was dead and 
venture to approach. 

In his choice of a theme for the memorial to Pearse and 
his comrades, the sculptor showed an unerring instinct 
in selecting this perfect illustration of ultimate victory in 
an apparently useless sacrifice. 

The faultless execution of the dying Cuchulainn is a 
poem in bronze. Its delicacy and the pathos and dejection 
of the forlorn figure make an unforgettable impression. 
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efeat } Arklow stands on the Avoca River in the centre 
ould of one of Ireland's loveliest holiday regions. 
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FROM THE BRIDGE of nineteen arches which spans the Avoca 
ifice River in Arklow town it is no more than half-a-dozen miles 
alise to the heart of the Vale of Avoca and less than twice that 
distance to the loveliest reaches of the Vale of Clara. 
—_ Downstream it is no more than a cable’s length or so to the 
olk- wide estuary of the Avoca River from which Arklow 
e to ] men have sailed, time out of memory, with the Arklow 
fishing fleet or in coasters working out of Arklow to all 
— the ‘Home Trade’ ports, from Elbe to Brest, from Spain 
to the Baltic. | 
“on : With so much loveliness in its garden, so to speak—‘the 
anes . garden of Ireland’ those wonderfully lovely Vales of Clara 
. and Avoca and Avonmore have been called—and with the 
ifter romance of the Seven Seas at its door-step, Arklow could 
_ hardly do less than blossom out as a holiday resort with | 
ish something rich to satisfy almost every kind of holiday- 
wr making taste. 
pick As a beach resort Arklow started off with all the natural | 
and advantages of golden strand and shining sea which make | 
the East Coast, from the Mournes to the Tuskar Light, one 
and vast holiday playground. North and south of the river 
met mouth, sweep the wide, shelving bathing beaches. Genera- 
fies tions of holidaymakers have loved the unspoiled charm of 
| those golden strands, too vast and far-reaching ever to 
vie cramp or crowd the summer throngs of bathers and picnic | 
~~ parties and playing children. 
; 
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Arklow can offer the visitor a wide range of holiday 
entertainment. 








It is one of the most attractive aspects of Arklow as a 
holiday resort that when a far-seeing group of Arklow men 
set out to add to the amenities of the resort they had the 
imaginative good sense to leave untouched these reaches 
of strand and bathing beach on which Arklow’s holiday- 
making good name was founded. Amongst the dunes and 
sandhills overlooking the beach they found a site for an 
organised playground and amusement centre which does, 
very definitely, give Arklow one more good reason to 
claim high place as an all-round holiday resort. There’s a 
briskly up-to-the-moment air about this new Arklow 
venture in entertainment for the holiday-maker. An 
attractively modern hall, in which as many as five hundred 
can dance or twice that number enjoy a play or concert, 
opens its glass-walled side to the tiled bathing pool which 
is the centre of the project. Cafe tables under gay umbrellas, 
a games room, a loggia for those who prefer to watch 
rather than to swim; tennis courts, a pitch-and-putt course, 
and a boating lake cunningly contrived from a natural 
pool amongst Pt dunes; all these are part of Arklow’s new 
and gay departure. 

Certainly the holiday-maker who looks for entertain- 
ment to sea and strand will have nothing to complain of 
in Arklow. But Arklow, with its wonderful hinterland, 
has very much more to offer—and at close range. 
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Less than half-an-hour’s journey from Arklow town the 
little village of Rathdrum is pitched amongst the wooded 
slopes of the valley of the Avonmore. The roads to Rath- 
drum lift and spiral through the loveliest woodlands in 
Ireland. Close by is Avondale, once the home of Charles 
Stewart Parnell, chief amongst the romantically remem- 
bered leaders of the Irish nation; to-day the house that was 
his home is a State Forestry centre which helps to 
make this countryside the garden of Ireland,—and 
superlatively beautiful garden. 

From Rathdrum to Arklow the holiday-maker— 


leisurely if he is wise—can travel through the Vales of 


Avondale and Avoca. Here in the woodlands of the Vale 
of Avoca the greater and lesser Avon Rivers, the Avon- 
more and the Avonbeg, are joined in the Meeting of the 
Waters, of which Tom Moore sang that “There is not in 
the wide world a valley more sweet than the one in whose 
bosom the bright waters meet.’ The loveliness of this 
vale where the bright waters meet is, perhaps, at its peak in 
the days of late spring and early summer when the white 
drifts of the wild cherry lie like snow against the green 
of the forest. But this is a claim that will be argued by 
those who have travelled the road from Arklow to 
Rathdrum in the fall of the year when the woodlands 
are turning to the bronze and copper and gold of autumn. 




































This excellent bathing pool is a feature of Arklow's 

recently opened amusement centre which also contains 

such features as a dance hall, cafe, and a boating 
lake. 








Arklow Harbour. From it Arklow men have sailed 
out in search of fish from time out of memory. 














The gold of Wicklow, folk say, is not limited to the 
autumn glories of the woodlands. Tradition has it that in 
days past gold was mined in those hills and there are tales 
told of present-day finds of nuggets and gold dust in the 
headwaters of the Avon; it is a matter of history that in the 
1790's a regiment of infantry was drafted into Rathdrum to 
curb the enthusiasm of the prospectors who had flocked to 
the Vale of Avonmore to share the easy wealth of a minor 
gold rush. 

Less spectacular, but not less interesting, is the hard, 
factual story of present-day mining in the Arklow hinter- 
land. To-day a Canadian Copper Mining Corporation is 
successfully mining copper-sulphur ores in quantities which 
promise to send shipments of some three thousand tons 
each week through the Port of Arklow. 

This picture of deepwater ships dropping down the 
Avoca River to make landfall across the world is something 
which the sea-conscious folk of Arklow take in their 
seagoing stride. It is just one more contact with the sea 
for a town that has, generation after generation, watched 
its fishing fleet go out on, the tide; a town which, for 
centuries, has sent its own sturdy ships to trade in all the 
seaports of Europe; a town which boasts a shipbuilding 
yard that in these days of mass-production still turns out 
small craft that are the graceful descendants of the famous 
‘Arklow Schooner’; a town that has reason to be deeply 
proud of the quiet seafaring men who man its lifeboat 
service. But for the visitor to Arklow yet another dimen- 
sion is added to the happy picture he will take away of a 
holiday place rich in character and personality. 
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‘ off Ireland 


BY BRIAN FITZGERALD Muckross Head, County Donegal. 
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Almost four hundred years ago the storm- 

lashed remnants of the proud Spanish Armada 
struggled southwards along the Irish coast in a 
desperate bid for home and safety. 

The visitor can still find echoes of that epic journey in | 
the stories and memories which still survive round 
the promontories and bays along the west 

coast where so many of the great ships foundered. 














Tue coast of the West of Ireland, lashed and fretted by 
the Atlantic, cut out and carved into towering cliffs, sandy 
bays, and rocky islands, is one of extraordinary beauty. The 
sea is as blue as the Mediterranean, the sand indescribably 
yellow. The Atlantic rollers break against the black rocks, 
and send fountains of snowy foam leaping high up the 
cliffs. Currachs dance on the water, while the fishermen let 
down their nets; above, flutter the white seagulls. Such is 
Kerry, such is Donegal; a magic land of cliff and mountain 
and sea, which, when once viewed by the stranger, brings 
him back year after year to Inishowen or to Dingle. 





This great oaken ‘Armada Table’ is one of the 
treasures of Dromoland Castle, County Clare. It is 
one of the few relics which remain of this tragic epic. 


But long years past, this coast was the scene of tragic 
events. When the great Armada, staggering homewards on 
its terrible journey in the late summer of 1588, came out 
into the open Atlantic, between the Orkneys and the 
Shetlands, heavy weather met it. During all August and 
well into September, the great ships, their high turrets 
and decks overloaded with masts, sails, troops and guns, 
were beaten about the sea, before being driven to cast 
anchor off the jutting shores of Ireland. In nearly every 
case the tackle proved too weak to hold them against such 
a sea. The howling winds drove the vessels now this way, 
now that, tearing the sails to shreds, and dragging the 
anchors. The cables parted, and ship after ship was driven 
in upon the open harbours and rocky cliffs of Ireland. At 
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least 24 were wrecked off the coasts of Donegal, Sligo, 
Mayo, Galway, Clare, and Kerry and some 5,400 Spaniards 
were drowned, killed or captured. 

Six or seven of the proud ships of the scattered Armada 
piled up around the Donegal coast. There were wrecks in 
Killybegs Harbour, off the Rosses, and on the Inishowen 
headlands. A vivid account has been left us of the adven- 
tures of Don Alonso de Leyva, the gallant commander of 
the troops on board the La Rata, one of the larger ships in 
the Armada. In difficulties off the extreme north-west of 
County Mayo, his ship damaged, the crew nearly famished, 
de Leyva decided to risk everything to get food and 
water and put into Blacksod Bay. Disaster followed: the 
ship broke loose from her anchors and ran ashore. De 
Leyva and his men, however, succeeded in entrenching 
themselves in a castle by the sea before embarking upon 
the Duquesa Santa Ana, which had come into the bay also 
looking for food and water. But the south-west gales went 
on blowing furiously, tossing the Duquesa Santa Ana back 
to the Donegal coast, so that she ran upon the rocks in 
Loughros Bay, near Ardara. de Leyva escaped from her, 
and made his way over the mountains—his men carrying 
him in a chair, for he was injured—to join the Girona, 
which was lying in a friendly Donegal harbour. With his 
crew he embarked. But the Girona, alas, ran on a rock near 
the Giant’s Causeway, and de Leyva and all on board 
perished. 

Sligo Bay was the scene of other Armada disasters. On 
Streedagh strand, a wide stretch of surf-washed silvery 
sand, three great galleons were wrecked, with appalling 
loss of life. A certain Captain Cuellar was one of the few 
survivors, and the account which he left of his adventures 
is as exciting and romantic as any to be found in the pages 
of fiction. After the wreck he made his way from the 
strand to the little abbey of Staad (of which remains may 
still be seen), hoping for sanctuary there, but finding, in 
fact, the abbey sacked and burned by the English, and 
twelve Spaniards hanging there—a grim warning of the 
fate that awaited him if captured. So he pushed on to 
Grange and met some friendly Irish, with whom he 
conversed in Latin. In a forsaken village of ‘huts of straw’ 
by Glenade Lough in County Leitrim, he met other 
Spaniards and with them proceeded to O’Rourke’s castle 
at Glencar. A wound in his leg now proved his salvation, 
for Cuellar was the only one of some twenty Spaniards 
who could not make his way to the coast when word came 
that a ship was lying there. For when this vessel set sail, 
it was wrecked again, and all her crew were drowned or 
killed on landing by the English. 
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Glen Head, County Donegal. 
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Spanish Point, County Clare. 
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Cuellar, having fallen behind the others and lost his 
way, met a Latin-speaking priest, who directed him to 
MacClancy’s castle on Lough Melvin—Rossclogher Castle 
(Co. Leitrim), the ruins of which still stand. MacClancy, 
an Irish chief who paid the Fnglish Queen no rent, was 
already harbouring other Spaniards; but Cuellar contrived 
to obtain special favour by telling fortunes to the ladies of 
the Castle, whom he found ‘very beautiful’. Life at Ross- 
clogher Castle was rudely disturbed when news came that 
Lord Deputy Fitzwilliam was on his way, hanging all 
Spaniards and punishing their harbourers. MacClancy 
withdrew with his people to the hills. But Cuellar and a 
small party of Spanish refugees decided to defend the 
castle and their lives as best they could. Fitzwilliam duly 
arrived at the loughside with a large force, but failed to 
make the Spaniards surrender, and was driven away by a 
heavy fall of snow. When MacClancy returned he offered 
Cuellar the hand of his daughter as a reward. But the 
Spaniard was eager to get home. Journeying for twenty 
days through the mountains of Donegal and Derry, he 
arrived at Dunluce where he heard of Alonso de Leyva’s 
wreck. Cuellar was more fortunate, and eventually got 
back to Spain. 

There were wrecks all the way down the West Coast. A 
galleon was wrecked near Quilty in County Clare with the 
loss of four hundred men. Spanish Point is named from the 
Spaniards who were buried here, not all of whom perished 
by drowning. Many of them were carried by the tide to 
Spanish Point and Liscannor Bay at Lahinch whete survivors 
were put to death on the orders of the English Governor 
of Connacht. Mounds in a field near the shore are said to 
mark the graves. Further down the coast, the rocky Blasket 
Islands, so romantic and beautiful when viewed from 
Dunquin, under Mount Eagle, were the scene of other 
disasters. Two great ships, with sails torn to ribbons ai.d 
anchors lost, drifted across Blasket Sound, before striking 
rocks and foundering. The Santa Maria de la Rosa went 
down with all on board, only one man escaped death—the 
pilot’s son, who was captured and sent with other Spanish 
prisoners to Dingle. 

A place-name here, a tomb-stone there. An iron chest and 
a few cannon balls, preserved in old country houses. A 
heap of human bones found in the sandhills. That is all 
that is left to remind us of the Spanish Armada—those 
helpless top-heavy ships, with their broken masts and 
tattered sails, their crews hollow with hunger and worn 
out battling with the winds on this wild Irish coast, but 
still clinging to the hope of a safe return to the land of their 


birth. 











We are grateful to Caoimhin O Danachair for 
placing at our disposal material on which this map— 
which records Armada losses off the Irish coast—is 
based. 
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LOUGH CARRA 


BY MICHEAL O hAODHA 


AND THE MOORES 


NOW A RUIN, MOORE HALL, THE BIRTHPLACE OF THE GREAT 
NOVELIST, IS SET IN A LANDSCAPE OF WILD AND UNFORGETTABLE BEAUTY 


IT Is NOT easy to write about Lough Carra with the shade of 
George Moore peering over one’s shoulder. For Moore, 
who introduced the Impressionist painters to England and 
shocked the Victorians and Edwardians with his realistic 
novels in the French manner, has given us in The Lake and 
Hail and Farewell unforgettable descriptions of the wild 
beauty of this lake district of South Mayo. Anyone who 
writes about Lough Carra and its great house Moore Hall, 
cannot avoid the uncomfortable feeling that he is trying to 
compete with a writer who is gaining in reputation every 
year as a prose stylist. Unless one is incurably cocksure—or 
given to the even greater error of underestimating Moore— 
it does not take long to realise that the last word—on scenery 
at any rate—had better be left to George himself. 

Moore once said that he met literature on the road from 
Ballyglass to Ballinafad in the person of one of his tenants, 
who complained that his cabin was ‘damp enough to give a 
wild-duck rheumatism’. On one of my visits to Lough 
Carra, I met folk-history in the person of Old John, a farmer 
who lives by the lakeshore. He told me the story of the 
Moores as we walked among the hazel trees towards Moore 
Hall, with George’s ghost interrupting us at every turn of 
the road. 

The Mayo branch of the Moore family claimed descent 
from Sir—now Saint—Thomas More, and believed that a 
great-grandson of the martyr of Reformation days settled 
in Connacht late in the seventeenth century. However, the 
story of Moore Hall commences with a George Moore from 
Ashbrook, Mayo, who, having amassed a considerable 
fortune in trade with Spain in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, decided to build a fine house on the shores of 
Lough Carra. 

‘He had travelled far’, said Old John, “but he had seen 
nothing as beautiful as Lough Carra, as you'll see yourself 
when we get to Moore Hall’. 

“Why should I go to Moore Hall?’ I could hear George, 
the novelist, interrupt. ‘For it is all mirrored in memory; all 
the beautiful curves of the bay before me, along Kiltoome 
and Conor Island’. 

But Old John and myself made our way by the pale green, 
marl-bottomed lake until Moore Hall towered above us on 
Muckloon Hill, a noble ruin of a great house with three 
flights of steps and a portico of four fine limestone columns 
under a balcony which faced the wild hills of Partry and 
Tourmakeady on the other side of Carra and Mask. It was 
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built by George’s great-grandfather in 1790 and must have 
been his pride and joy. ‘Everything had succeeded with 
him,’ wrote George. “He seemed to have run misfortune 
clean out of sight, but he made a little too much running, 
and was overtaken in the last years. On awakening one 
morning he asked his valet why he had not opened the 
shutters. The servant answered that he had opened them. 
But the room is dark! No sir; the room is quite light. Then 
I am blind! he said’. The founder of Moore Hall had gone 
blind in his sleep and the house and Lough Carra, which he 
had thought so beautiful, had disappeared for him forever. 

His son John, the first of the patriot Moores, joined 
General Humbert and the French in 1798 and was appointed 
President of the Republic of Connacht after the victory over 
the English, under Lord Cornwallis, at Castlebar. But after 
the defeat at Ballinamuck, he was arrested and driven along 
the road with other rebels from jail to jail until he died from 
exhaustion. His brother, another George, who wrote a 
memoir of the French Revolution, inherited the estates and 
it was in his time that Moore Hall, became the great 
Catholic Big-House of the West. Maria Edgeworth and the 
future Cardinal Wiseman were among the visitors in those 
years. But it was after the historian’s death in 1840, when 
George Henry Moore, the novelist’s father, became Master 
of Moore Hall, that this great house became a meeting place 
for Repealers, Fenians, Land Reformers and every friend of 
Ireland’s cause. 
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‘George Henry’ said Old John ‘was the grandest landlord 
of them all. He travelled the Eastern World in his young 
days and brought back valuables from all parts. The Moores 
alw: vys had a private chapel, in the east wing, and the vest- 
ments and sacred vessels were all brought from Spain. They 
bred racehorses and trained racehorses that swept all be fore 
them on the Curragh and at Goodwood. Augustus Moore, 
a younger brother of George Henry’s and a genius at 
mathematics, was killed in the Grand National of 1845, 
riding Mickey Free. And when Corunna won the Chester 
Cup, in the time of the famine, George Henry spent the 
winnings to feed the hungry poor. He put up many a hard 





fight for his tenants in the House of Commons and when 
people were being evicted wholesale over on Tourmakeady 
side, George Henry brought the homeless people 
across the lakes and settled them on his lands near 
Moore Hall. Years after, when these same tenants began 
to complain and refused to pay the rents, which were 
not too high, George Henry took it badly that he should be 
treated the same as the other ¢ gentry who rackrented and 
evicted. He was disappointed in a tenants and in the priests 
who championed them; so he became careless about his 
religion and his son George took after him. But be that as it 
may, they were all nice, the creatures’. 
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Ruined castles and churches evoke the past along Lough Carra’s 
wooded banks. Its waters are noted for trout and coarse fish. 
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His son George would not have agreed with this high 
praise of his people; as landlords, “ we were kings in those 
days; little kings, but kings for all that, with power of life 
and death as has been said and truly, for we often sundered 
wife and husband, sister from brother, and often drove a 
whole village to America if it pleased us to grow beef or 
mutton for the English market. But we shall never do it 
again. The landlords have had their day. We are a dis- 
appearing class—all that was has gone or is going. Moore 
Hall represents feudalism’. This could apply to the Clan- 
rickardes or Lord Leitrim but not to the Moores. George 
had always been a ruthless critic of his own class and of his 
own country but he was dedicated to his art, with a child- 
like devotion. 

Old John took me over to Carnacon chapel where young 
George who had come to pray remained to scoff at the fiery 
sermons of Father James Browne. The pew in the gallery, 
from which Moore probably looked down on the tattered 
legions of peasantry, was worm-eaten and scarred, hacked 
with penknives like a school desk. His old neighbours, the 
Blakes of Tower Hill, are buried in the church grounds. 

‘Come now’ said Old John ‘and we'll drive over to see a 
grander church altogether that the Blakes and the Moores 
rebuilt for Archbishop MacEvilly of Tuam. We went over 
to Ballintubber, passing the grave of Sean na Sagart, the 
notorious priest-hunter of the Penal Days. I expected to see 
a comparatively modern church but as we arrived at the 
gateway, I saw what must have been a great Abbey, like 
Cong or Holycross, firmly planted on the Plains of Mayo 
with the blue cone of Croagh Patrick, Ireland’s Holy 
Mountain, rising away above it in the sky. Only the choir 
and transepts have been restored as a parish church but the 
work has been done with unusual taste and skill. One felt a 
timeless air of holiness as we knelt to pray in this lofty 
ancient place which was built for the Augustinian Order in 
A.D. 1216 by Cahal Mér of the Wine-Red Hand: 


. . . @ noble ruin of a great house . . . facing 
the wild hills of Partry and Tourmakeady, 





Then saw I thrones 

And circling fires, 

And a Dome rose near me as by a spell, 
Whence flowed the tones 

Of silver lyres, 

And many voices in wreathed swell; 
And their thrilling chime 

Fell on my ears 

As the heavenly hymn of an angel band— 
It’s now the time 

These be the years 

Of Cahal Mer of the Wine-Red Hand. 














In 1933 an urn containing the ashes of George 
Moore was sealed in a stone on Castle Islana, 
a short distance from the lake at Kiltoome. 








We returned to Moore Hall by Kiltoome where the } 
vaults of the Moore family are nearly hidden in the under- 
growth of a young plantation. The last to be buried here 
was Colonel Maurice Moore, a brother of the novelist, who 
fought with distinction in the Boer War and who later 
organised the Irish Volunteers with Eoin Mac Neill. He was 
a self-effacing and disinterested patriot, entirely free of the 
prejudices of his class; his contribution to the cause of Irish 
independence has been underestimated. He, at least, would 
have been pleased to see that the Forestry Department are 
now planting the hillside between the lake and Moore Hall 
and that boatmen are netting pike to improve the trout 
fishing. 

In 1933, an urn containing the ashes of George Moore 
was sealed in a stone on Castle Island, a short distance from 
the lakeshore at Kiltoome. His former friend, George 
Russell (A.E.), delivered a funeral oration which might well 
serve as the writer's apologia: ‘If his ashes have any sentience 
they will feel at home here, for the colours of Carra Lake 
remained in his memory when many of his other affections 
had passed. It is possible that the artist’s love of earth, rock, 
water and sky is an act of worship. It is possible that faith- 
fulness of art is an acceptable service. That worship, that 
service, were his. If any would condemn him for any creed 
of theirs he had assailed, let them be certain first that they 
laboured for their ideals as faithfully as he did for his’. 

Old John, who had been voluble all day on two centuries 
of Irish history, was sadly silent on the burning of Moore 
Hall. On a wild night in February, 1923, the house, which 
had not been occupied by any of the family for some years, 
was burned by the Republican Forces, who were retreating 
before Irish Free State troops intent on quelling any pockets 
of resistance in the West. Two inscriptions on the ivy 
covered ruin make an ironic comment; the family motto 
engraved on the balustrade ‘Fortis Cadere Cedere Non 
Potest’ and an inscription on a marble slab, erected by the 
Ballyglass I.R.A., to the memory of John Moore, First 
President of the Republic of Connacht, and of George 
Henry Moore. There is no mention of the bizarre and 
brilliant George who has mirrored Lough Carra in literature. 
But surely he, too, was included in Old John’s only 
comment: “All gone—the creatures—all gone!’ 
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In recent years there has been a 
marked increase in popular interest 
in athletics in Ireland. A number 
of major international meetings are 
held each year and there's always 
the chance of being present at a 
record-shaking Miracle Mile like 
that described here by Harold Naylor. 


‘AH, IT was a magic shovel!’ ran the headlines. Everyone 
agreed that there was something magical about the new 
cinder track in Santry, the north Dublin suburb, which in 
its first season was the scene for new two and three-mile 
world records, a new four-miles best ever performance, 
not to mention the almost complete revision of all Irish 
athletic records. But it was not because of these, impressive 
though they were, that fame—world-wide, vociferous 
fame—came suddenly to Dublin’s first cinder track: it 
was because of the race sportswriters called the Miracle 
Mile, the race in which five men finished the 1,760 yards 
in under four minutes, with the leader lopping no less 
than 34 seconds off the world record and the next three 
also inside the record. 

That race, run in the cool of an August evening before a 
crowd of 22,000 excited enthusiasts, is now history, the 
record ratified. But because of it fans are still asking ‘Has 
Dublin got the fastest running track in the world?’ 

The Irish have always revelled in athletic prowess, and 
her legendary tales are filled with the feats of men like the 
Fianna of old who had to jump 6 feet 6 inches and run 
under a stick held at knee height just to qualify for member- 
ship, but until 1958 the capital city, Dublin, had no proper 
running track. 





Runners in the Miracle Mile at Santry Stadium, Dublin: Left to right: Herb 
Elliott, Merv Lincoln, Albert Thomas, Murray Halberg and Ireland's Ron Delany. 


BY HAROLD NAYLOR 


Mr. Billy Morton and Lord Mayor Briscoe prepare to turn the first sod on the now 
renowned Santry Stadium. (¢) 1958, TIME Inc., Brian Seed for SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED. 
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As athletic meetings became more and more popular in 
recent years, and as Irishmen, particularly runners, came 
more into the limelight, the need for such a track was 
keenly felt by the clubs. When Ronnie Delany won a 
gold medal for Ireland at the Olympic Games in Mel- 
bourne he also gave impetus to the plans his colleagues 
at home had for a fine new track. Clonliffe Harriers, one 
of the most enthusiastic of the Irish athletic clubs, said it 
had a site and would build the track. Undaunted by the 
prospect of having to raise the money somehow, club 
secretary Mr. Billy Morton, a well-known optician in the 
city, went ahead with the plans that would realise his 
dream. Mr. Robert Briscoe, T.D., then Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, started a subscription list with a gift of £25. 

The Melbourne track was built by the Leicestershire 
company of En-Tout Cas Ltd., so Clonliffe Harriers got 
in touch with the firm and said “We want a copy of the 
track where Ronnie Delany won. his gold medal.’ With 
this in mind, En-Tout Cas started excavation work in the 
big, tree-lined parkland not far from Dublin Airport. 
Three hundred tons of a special ‘top secret’ mixture of 
clays, shale and sand was shipped in and laid carefully on 
top of nine inches of cinders from the world-famous 
Guinness stout brewery in Dublin, to give a 440-yard track 
one-foot deep. 

In the meantime, an American of Irish descent, Mr. 
Bernard P. McDonough of Parkersburg, West Virginia, 
owner of the biggest shovel factory in the world, became 
interested in the ambition of the little Dublin club to have 
as good a cinder track as modern engineering could 
provide. He flew specially to Dublin to meet Billy Morton 
and handed him a cheque for $1,000, pledging a further 
$5,000. To symbolise the club’s gratitude to the Irish- 
American, it was decided that the first sod at the site should 
be turned over with one of Mr. McDonough’s shovels. 

So, one evening, as the noise of the rooks in the tall 
trees all around joined with the banter of a cheerful Irish 
crowd of onlookers, Lord Mayor Briscoe and champion 
Ronnie Delany each put a hand to a gleaming, chromium- 
pli ited ceremonial shovel and turned a deep Irish-green sod 
of turf. Club-secretary Morton then waved the symbolic 
shovel in the air for everyone to see. ‘Is it a magic shovel?’ 
piped a boyish voice from about the level of lanky Delany’s 
knees. 
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The young enthusiast got an answer just as soon as the 
track was finished: at the first meeting Australian runner 
Albert Thomas set up a new three-mile world record. The 
following meeting coincided with the Dublin Horse Show, 
and the new stadium was not big enough to accommodate 
all those who wanted to see if the local hero would beat the 
Australian wonder runner, Herb Elliott, in the mile, 
principal attraction of a star-studded programme. Delany 
knew he could not beat Elliott—‘short of tying his legs’-— 
but at least he would show his supporters their first sub- 
four-minute mile. In fact, just about everyone in the race 
had the same idea, and Elliott streaked fresh as a daisy 
through the tapes at 3 minutes $4.5 seconds, 34 seconds 
inside John Landy’s world record, followed by fellow 
Australian Merv Lincoln with a time of 3:55.9, then Delany, 
3:57.5, and New Zealander Murray Halberg fourth with 
the same time as the Irish runner, and in fifth place the 
stocky Sydney clerk with a brand new three-mile record 
to his name, Albert Thomas, 1.4 seconds under the four 
minutes and only half a second slower than the existing 
record for the mile. Thomas’s excitement in particular 
was communicated to everyone. ‘I’ve fallen in love with 
this track. First a three-mile record and now the four- 
minute barrier. Wonderful!’ 

‘Next night’ reported American Sports IIlustrated‘Thomas 
wanted to take the track home with him to Australia. 
That was the night he broke the world two-mile record of 
8:33.4 be longing to Hungarian Sandor Iharos by 1.4 
seconds, and in the four-mile race Murray Halberg clipped 
over 12 seconds off the best-ever 18:35.3 returned by 
Gordon Pirie.’ 

England’s Roger Bannister wrote: ‘Ireland has a strangely 
liberating influence on foreigners, and the Australians 
seized their chance,’ he explained. 

But the biggest compliment to the track came when an 
order came from Chicago for a copy of the wonder track 
at Santry, Dublin, where Elliott, Lincoln, Delany, Halberg 
and Thomas ran their never-to-be-forgotten Miracle Mile. 
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1958, TIME Inc., Brian Seed for SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 
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Travel 
to 
IRELAND . 
the 
easy 
way! 
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London—Dublin from £12. 18. tourist return 
Manchester—Dublin from £6. 19. tourist return 


Fly to Ireland with the Friendly Airline! Now you can fly in jet-prop comfort from all U.K. 
terminals—swiftly, smoothly, high above the weather. From London and Manchester—the 
famous four-engined Aer Lingus Viscounts. From all other terminals—the brilliant, new, Rolls- 
Royce-engined Aer Lingus Friendship! No fuss, no tips, no luggage worries. Aer Lingus takes care 

) 


of everything. 


~aer d | BOSTON AND NEW YORK Big, sleek, four-engined Super Constell- 
PL TAY LAL. / AS ROUTE SYSTEM S ations speed you across the Atlantic. 
AER LINGUS 












4} Full details and bookings from your travel agent or Aer Lingus: London 
Offices: 174 Regent Street, W.1. REGENT 1212. Manchester: 67 Deans- 
gate. DEANSGATE 86/1] or LEEDS 3-2000. 
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FERGUS O’FARRELL, 24 DUKE STREET, 
Dublin. The shop for Irish-made craftwork 
and souvenirs and the home of “Fergus 
O'Farrell creations’, the carved wood 
figures of Irish Saints and Heroes, designed 


and made in Dublin. 








RICHARD ALAN’S, 58 GRAFTON ST., 
Dublin, speciality fashion shop for day 
dresses, cocktail and evening wear. Casual 
wear and the complete collection of “County 
Wear” coats and suits in handwoven Irish 
Tweeds by the well known Dublin designer, 
Jack Clarke. Phone 75149. 


BOOKS—NEW AND ANTIQUARIAN 
Books and Maps—Hodges Figgis & Co., 
Ltd. (founded 1768) 6 Dawson Street. 
Tel. 76408. Specialists in rare and out-of- 
print books relating to Ireland. You are 
cordially invited to browse amongst our 
shelves. Catalogues on request. 








BROWN THOMAS, GRAFTON STREET 
Dublin. ‘Known as the loveliest Store in 
Ireland”. Specialists in Irish Linen, Lace, 
Tweed and Waterford Glass. Write for our 
Mail Order Catalogue. 





T. J. CALLAGHAN &CO.,LTD., DAME ST., 
Dublin, C.1. Military and Civil Tailors, 

xentlemen’s Outfitters, Ridingwear Special- 
ists, Saddlers, established 1869 ; Telephone, 
$2291. 


HANDWOVEN TWEEDS, SUITS AND 
Coats for ladies, tailored or ready-to-wear 
from 94 gns. ($284). Express service for 
visitors. Tweeds sold per yard also. Jacobs 
20, Dawson St., Dublin. (1 min. from 
Shelbourne, Russell and Hibernian Hotels). 








BEST VALUE IN IRELAND. HAND- 
woven Donegal tweed suits, coats superbly 
tailored. From $24-$30. Colette Modes 
Ltd., 66 South Great George’s Street, 
Dublin. 





IRELAND’S FINEST STORE — An entire 
five-storied building devoted solely to 
Fishing and Shooting Requisites. Garnetts & 
Keegan’s Ltd., 31, Parliament Street, 
Dublin.—Wonderful! ! 


KAPP & PETERSON, LTD. MANUFACT- 
urers of the world famous Peterson smoking 
pipe. Retail branches: $5 and 117, Grafton 
St. and 2 and 56, Lower O’Connell Street. 
Factory: 113 St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin. 





NEILLI MULCAHY 30 South Frederick St., 
Dublin. 61043.—“‘produces in the idiom of 
exquisite Irish fabrics. She manages to find 
tweeds of unusual weaves and wonderful 
colourings.”—Caroline Mitchell Irish Times. 
“The Mulcahy clothes combine Irish wit 
with French daring’—Oriana Atkinson 
—New York. 











ANGLER’S WANTING THE BEST 
selection of rods, reels, lines, flies, baits, casts 
and sundries, should write to Hely’s of Dame 
Street for a catalogue. Hely’s are agents for 
Hardy Bros. and other leading manu- 
facturers. 


NEWELLS, of GRAFTON’ STREET, 
for Donegal handwoven tweeds of subtle 
hues, superbly tailored on fashion’s latest 
lines into coats, suits and skirts. 











TAILORS: WILLIAM O’CONNOR&SONS 
18 St. Andrew Street, Dublin. Dublin’s 
leading tailors. Established for over a century. 
Hunting and sports clothes, day and evening 


wear. 





CAMERAS—PHOTOGRAPHIC GOODS— 
Souvenir slides. Roches Chemists Camera 
House, 50 Lr. O’Connell Street, Dublin. 
Ireland’s Leading Photographic Shop. 





CHEMISTS — COSMETICS — PERFUMES 
Roches Chemists, Upper and Lower 
O’Connell Street and Grafton Street, 
Dublin.—Deliveries daily to all Hotels. 
Phone: 47791. 





COSTUMIERS, MILLINERS. SLYNE, 
71 Grafton St. Specialists in handwoven 


tweed suits, coats, model millinery. 





DAVID VARD LTD. 8 GRAFTON STREET, 
Dublin. Ireland’s Premier Furriers. A very 
fine selection of model garments always 


in stock. 





WATERFORD GLASS, BELLEEK CHINA; 
largest selection in Ireland. World-wide 
reputation for quality and overseas packing. 
Prompt attention to Postal enquiries. 
Whyte’s, George’s Street, Dublin. Estd 
1783. 





WEIR & SONS, LTD. CORNER WICKLOW 
Street and Grafton Street. Waterford Glass, 
Irish-made Leather Handbags and Travel 
goods. Celtic Silver, Gem Jewellery. 











WINSTONS, GEORGE’S ST., DUBLIN— 
Fashions for all the family within the 
medium price range. Ladies’ and Junior Miss, 
Outsize and Maternity Wear, Men’s, Boys’ 
and Kiddies’ Styles. 











Wine 
Merchants 
since 


1825 








Our export department 
is fully equipped to 
advise on the quantity of 
wines and spirits you 
may take home with you on 
your return. 
Call to see us when in 
Dublin, or write for 
our wine list. 





The 
House 
of 


MORGAN 


36 Dawson Street, 
DUBLIN 
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ROYAL HIBERNIAN HOTEL, 1750 - 1959. 
This is the oldest hotel extant in Dublin, it 
remains as always in the forefront, offering 
bedrooms with private bathrooms, central 
heating, wireless and telephones in all 
bedrooms, also private suites. 

George and Jack preside in the Buttery 
Cocktail Bar; Michael, the Restaurant 
Manager, and Roger Noblet, the Chef 
de Cuisine, will delight your _ palate. 
The ballroom and banqueting rooms are 
ever popular. Telephone 72991 (12 lines). 
Telegrams : Hibernia. 


ADARE GUEST HOUSE, 277 NORTH 
Circular Road, Dublin. Pleasant com- 
fortable surroundings at moderate terms. 
Excellent service under personal supervision 
of owner Mrs. K. Corcoran. Five minutes 
to city centre, beside Phoenix Park and 
Zoological Gardens. Bed and _ breakfast, 
12/6. 25% reduction children. Write direct 
for terms or phone Dublin 78248. 10% 
Service Charge. 








HOTEL RUSSELL. THE RUSSELL IS 
under the same direction as the Hibernian 
since 1947, and is the latest addition to 
Dublin’s luxury hotels, offering the same 
modern amenities as the Hibernian. It is a 
miniature luxury hotel overlooking the 
gardens of St. Stephen’s Green, and its 
restaurant is amongst the best in Europe. 
Telephone 54151 (5 lines). Telegrams : 
Gastronome 








THE GRESHAM WELCOMES YOU 
Luxuriously appointed, offering the utmost 
in comfort. 150 superb bedrooms. all 
equipped with radio. 70 with private bath. 
Showers, Iced Drinking Water on tap. 
Radiant Heat. Private Suites. Dancing 
throughout the season. Grill Room, Bar, 
Restaurant, Tea Lounge, Ballroom, Licensed 
throughout. 24 hour Garage Service. The 
Gresham Hotel, Dublin. T. O’Sullivan, 
Director and Manager. Telephone 46881— 
Private Branch Exchange. Telegrams, 
“Gresham, Dublin”. 


SWISS CHALET HOTEL, MERRION ROW. 
A small hotel in the centre of the city with 
all the comforts necessary for a good holiday. 
Convenient to shopping centre, rail and bus 
termini, etc. Excellent food and service. 
Fully licensed, moderate charges. Restaurant 
open to non-residents daily, including 
Sundays, for all meals. Please write for 
brochure. 


AN IDEAL HOLIDAY IN THE WORLD- 
famous Rosapenna Hotel. Set in the loveliest 
scenery in Ireland, this hotel has all the 
amenities which the most fastidious could 
desire—its own championship golf course, 
fishing, tennis, bathing, dancing, and incom- 
parable menu, and 60 years’ tradition of 
comfort and service. Fully licensed. Special 
inclusive tariff. Also self-contained holiday 
flats. For reservations and _ illustrated 
brochure, apply: Rosapenna Hotel, Co. 
Donegal, Ireland. ‘Phone Downings 4. 








Co. Dublin 


CENTRAL HOTEL, BUNDORAN. 
Beautifully situated overlooking the broad 
Atlantic. Appointed Grade A. Bord Failte 
ireann. Central for fishing Erne and Melvin 
lakes. Five minutes walk from golf links 
(18 hole). Open throughout the year. 
Appointed R.I.A.C. and A.A. ’Phone 
Bundoran 11 and 50 (two lines). 








ARGYLL HOTEL DUN LAOGHAIRE. 
Appointments (I.T.B. Grade A.) (A.A.**) 
R.LA.C. Fully — Licensed —Telephone : 
Reception 87355; Residents 83695. The 
Hotel with the homely atmosphere and 
pleasing decor open all year. H. & C. and 
heating in all bedrooms. Comfortable 
Lounges. We quote for Weddings and 
Private Parties. Dining Room open until 


11 p.m. Props. Mr. and Mrs. Bill Gourlay. 


SLIEVE LEAGUE HOTEL, CARRICK, CO. 
Donegal. Ideal bi-lingual centre for ex- 
ploring the rugged scenery, examining 
Donegal homespun and famed _fairisle 
knitting. Safe beaches, old-world charm. 
The cliff scenery at Slieve League unequalled 
in Europe. Hot and cold water in bedrooms. 
Excellent cuisine, salmon, lobster and sea 
fishing. Illustrated brochure. 











THE SHELBOURNE HOTEL, DUBLIN. 
The most distinguished address in Ireland. 
Commencing with its historical background, 
its architectural magnificence and its charm- 
ing location, the Shelbourne Hotel is dis- 
tinguished in every manner. It preserves a 
delicate balance of old-world hospitality and 
charm with the most futuristic attitude to 
comfort and cuisine, for the pampering of 
leisure and the delight of the connoisseur and 
the gourmet. A notable extension is the 
hotel’s luxurious new ballroom, for which 
quotations may be had from the Banqueting 
Manager. Entrust yourself and your friends 
to the care of The Shelbourne. Telephone 
66471. Telegrams “* Shelotel, Dublin.” 


GRAND HOTEL, MALAHIDE, CO. 
Dublin. Situated in its own grounds on the 
sea coast—nine miles north of Dublin— 
frequent bus and rail service to and from 
the city. Fully Licensed. Golf, Bathing, 
Fishing and Tennis. H & C in all Bedrooms. 
Central Heating—Dinner dancing every 
Saturday night—Nearest Hotel to Dublin 
Airport. Phone: Malahide 269, 374, 455. 


GLENBAY HOTEL, MALINMORE, CO. 
Donegal. Situated in the midst of Donegal’s 
finest cliff and coastal scenery, overlooking 
the Atlantic and a panorama of hills—good, 
safe bathing beaches—fishing and rock- 
climbing. 20 bedrooms with h. and c. 
water. Home produce. Excellent cuisine. 
Grade A. For terms apply C. Cunningham, 
Proprietor. Phone Glencolumbkille 3. 








HOLMPATRICK HOUSE HOTEL, 
Skerries, Co. Dublin, Ireland. Telephones 
334. & 335. 32 Bedrooms—Phones—Hot 
and Cold, Showers, Private Baths, Central 
Heating, Tastefully Furnished Lounges & 
Private Ballroom. Beautiful Beaches, Diving 
& Swimming. Conducted Drives by private 
coach can be arranged. Inquiries Invited, 


Kerry 








Cork 


SOUTHERN LAKE HOTEL, WATERVILLE 
Co. Kerry. Standing on Lough Currane. 
Five minutes from sea. “The Angler’s 
Paradise’. Free or reserved salmon and trout 
fishing on lakes and rivers. Sea fishing, sandy 
beaches, golf, tennis and dancing and billiards. 
Wonderful scenery, trips arranged. Famous 
for food and luxurious comfort. Write for 
brochure or ’phone Waterville 7. 











REGENT HOTEL, D’OLIER STREET 
If you require a comfortable hotel with 
good food may we suggest the Regent at 
O'Connell Bridge. Right in the shopping 
centre and convenient to theatres and 
cinemas. Fully licensed. 20s. b.b., 334 
reduction for children. Phone 78798. 








HOTEL METROPOLE, CORK. YOUR 
Centre for Touring the beautiful and varied 
south of Ireland. Accommodation for 180 
Guests. Luxurious Private Suites, Wireless 
in all Bedrooms. Golf, Tennis free of charge 
to Residents. Limited Garage accomm- 
odation provided. Grade A* A.A. and 
R.LA.C. Appts. Phone: Cork, 23271/5. 








A HAVEN FROM A WORRIED WORLD 
Situated on an Island some 7 miles by 3 yet 
only 640 yards from the mainland. The 
Royal (Grade A) Valentia Island catering 
exclusively for residents (one night or a 
year). Suggest you write for brochure. 
Excellent shooting, sea fishing (4 Irish 
records), swimming, boating, superb 
scenery, fully licensed. 
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SWEENEY’S OUGHTERARD HOUSE 
Hotel, Connemara. A.A. and R.I.A.C. 
appointments. Beside river in spacious 
grounds. Free fishing for salmon, trout and 
pike on nearby Lough Corrib. Good rough 
shooting over $,000 acres. Telephone and 
Telegrams: Oughterard 7. Proprietors: Mr. 
and Mrs. P. L. Higgins. 





RENVYLE HSE. HOTEL, CONNEMARA, 
set in the unrivalled beauty of the glorious 
West, midst sea, lake and mountain. Private 
bathrooms and al] modern amenities. Special 
facilities for children—donkeys, sands, sea 
and lake fishing. French cooking and premier 
wines. Grade A. R.I.A.C. AA. 





TWENTY FEET FROM LOUGH CORRIB 
stands Godefroys at Greenfields, _ nr. 
Headford, and opposite Oughterard. Free 
trout fishing in some of the best recorded 
waters on the Lough. Boats and experienced 
fishermen available. Good food—every 
comfort — licensed — no extras — no 
television or public noise. Ideal for fishing, 
perfect relaxation and touring the beautiful 
West of Ireland. Good rough shooting. 
Open all year. Hosts: Mr. & Mrs. J. M. 
Godefroy. Brochure available. Also appd. 
by the A.A. Telephone Headford 22. 





Wexford 


ASHFORD CASTLE, CONG, CO. MAYO. 
Telephone Cong 3. Shannon go miles, 
Dublin 141 miles. Situated on the shores of 
Lough Corrib and in the centre of the most 
beautiful touring country in the West of 
Ireland where *‘ The Quiet Man’ was filmed. 
Noel Huggard, Proprietor. 





AMETHYST HOTEL, KEEL, ACHILL,CO. 
Mayo. Away ftom it all, on Ireland’s 
rugged west coast, in a different world 
where time doesn’t matter. ‘A fine cosy 
inn, called The Amethyst’ (Vogue, New York). 
Brochure and guide folder from Thea Boyd. 
Phone: Keel 4. 


ROYAL GEORGE AND GLENTWORTH 
Hotels, phone nos. 44566 and 45750 re- 
spectively, Grade A, R.IA.C. appointed. 
Limerick’s leading and most select hotels. 
Situated in the heart of the city. Central 
heating, Rooms with Private Baths, P.O. 
Telephones and Bell call service in all rooms. 
Cocktail Bars, Lounges, Restaurants, 24- 
hour service. 20 mins. drive Shannon 
Airport, moderate terms. Both hotels under 
same Management. J. C. Kenneally, 
Managing Director. 





Co Limerick 








WAVE CREST HOTEL, DOOAGH, 
Achill, Co. Mayo, situated in an old-world 
village, two miles from Keel. This hotel 
is the ideal centre for mountain climbing, 
deep-sea and game fishing, shooting, 
bathing, and touring the Western beauty 
spots. Phone Keel 15, or write to Mrs. 
L. Lavelle. 


DUNRAVEN ARMS HOTEL, ADARE. 
(Tel.: Adare 9). Situated in Ireland’s loveliest 
village. Excellent centre for fox-hunting 
with the Limerick, Black and Tan, Duhallow 
and Galway Blazers. Shannon Airport 25 
miles. Golfing and Fishing. Fully Licensed. 
Central Heating. Private Bathrooms. Apply 
Manageress. 





Cavan 








Louth 








THE TALBOT HOTEL, WEXFORD, 
regarded as the finest provincial hotel in 
Ireland, has accommodation for 120 persons 
in ideal surroundings overlooking Wexford 
Harbour. All rooms equipped with radio and 
telephones, 15 private suites with bathroom, 
two bars, three lounges, ballroom. ‘You are 
very welcome’. Manager: Paddy Fitzpatrick. 





Sligo 


BALLYMASCANLON HOUSE HOTEL, 
Dundalk, Telephone Ravensdale 3304, 
standing in its beautiful 100 acre Demesne 
is an historic Irish Mansion that has been 
modernised to meet the requirements of the 
most exacting guest. Situated halfway 
between Dublin and Belfast, convenient to 
sea, golf, river and lake fishing. Central 
heating, rooms with private baths, tele- 
phones in all bedrooms, spacious lounges, 
licensed, open all year round, Grade A, 
R.LA.C., A.A. Apply for brochure to, 
Mrs. Irene Quinn, Proprietress. 


PARK HOTEL, VIRGINIA, CO. CAVAN, 
Only 50 miles from Dublin on the shores of 
Lough Ramor. Trout and coarse fishing, 
bathing, boating, shooting. Extensive 
wooded grounds contain 9-hole golf course, 
putting green, hard tennis court. Own 
garden and dairy. Good food. Table tennis, 
television and Russian billiards. A.A. 
R.I.A.C. Grade A. Brochure, ’Phone 11. 











GRAND HOTEL,SLIGO. YOURHOLIDAY 
in Ireland is not complete unless you visit 
beautiful Sligo and Lough Gill, justly 
described as the Killarney of the West. 
Adjacent to the Donegal Highlands and 
Connemara with its Twelve Pins and 
beautiful lakes, which comprise the finest 
scenery in Ireland. Centrally heated. Fully 
licensed, good shooting. Fishing, champion- 


ship golf. 


Waterford 








Wicklow 


GRAND HOTEL, TRAMORE. TRAM ORE’S 
leading hotel overlooking the sea and 
Ireland’s largest beach. Especially noted for 
its cuisine; 60 bedrooms with hot and cold 
water; telephone and radio in most rooms. 
Twenty minutes walk from golf course; 
five minutes walk from pitch and putt 
green and tennis courts. Grade A Hotel 
with excellent banqueting facilities. Open 
all year round. Phone: Tramore 414, 415, 
207. 











HORSE RIDING HOLIDAYS AND PONY 
treks are arranged by The Bel-Air Hotel, 
Ashford, Co. Wicklow, (amid the scenic 
splendour of ‘The garden of Ireland’), 
and Cliff Castle Hotel, Dalkey, Co. Dublin, 
(on the sea only nine miles from city centre). 
Meals may be interchanged between both 
these hotels which are under the same 
management. Write for Brochure. 








CLIFF HOUSE HOTEL, ARDMORE. IN 
its own delightful grounds overlooking 
Ardmore Bay, on the beautiful South coast, 
offers you modern comforts and superb 
cuisine. A koliday in this district affords 
opportunity for exploring many picturesque 
beauty spots. The Blackwater Valley, 
Lismore Castle, the Knockmealdown 
Mountains, with far-famed Mount Melleray 
Monastery. Telephone Ardmore 4. 
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in Ireland 7 


A glance at the advertise- 
ments on this page may help 
you make up your mind 
where to stay. All premises 
listed are registered with 
Bord Failte Eireann — the 


lrish Tourist Board. 

















within your means 
all the way from Southampton 
and Cobh to New York 


Come and relax in the comfort of a perfectly 
organised Atlantic crossing. Enjoy the gaiety 
... the leisure . . . the sports. Take delight in 
the tempting cuisine. All this—and more—is yours 
when you go by either of those two splendid 
ships, the Ryndam and the Maasdam. Both are 
air-conditioned, have 75% double cabins, 
offer truly magnificent accommodation and service 
at rates within your means. They are Holland- 
America liners too, the line which has 
prompted the saying — 


IT’S GOOD TO BE ON A WELL-RUN SHIP 








Accommodation on both ships: 


39 First and 842 Tourist 
Class passengers. 








Minimum one-way fares: 


Winter: Tourist from £62.0.0 
First Class from £86.10.0 Full details from your Local Travel Agent or 


Summer: Tourist from £71.10.0 | TRE LIMERICK STEAMSHIP CO. LTD., | CECIL ST., LIMERICK 


First Class from £100.10.0 
Telephone : Limerick 45011 














FIRST CLASS SHANNON TO NEW YORK 


This is the way to fly! TWA’s First on TWA’s coast-to-coast aetwork. 
Class Services are designed for those Get full details from your travel 
who appreciate the best ineverything agent, or call TWA. 

— comfort, good food, atmosphere. 

TWA First Class is available on every 

flight to New York — and you can fly FLY TWA 


onwards to over 65 major U.S cities TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 





Trans World Airlines — Phone Dublin 45651, Shannon Airport 96 
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YOUR 
COAT OF ARMS 


7x 6 $7 £2- 9-0 
10x 7 $i £3-17-0 
13x 10 $17 £5-19-0 


Delivery—eight weeks 
approx. 





There are few Irish families which cannot lay 
claim on the maternal or paternal side, to an 
ancient clan symbol, or its modern successor, a 
Coat of Arms. Your Coat of Arms can be 
obtained heraldically coloured in relief and 
mounted on a shield of polished oak. 


GIBSON PRICE 


16 SUFFOLK ST. - DUBLIN - IRELAND 


(Prices quoted include postage and where necessary, 


research charges) 











We meet you anywhere 
so that you may enjoy 


The Magic of Ireland in a 


STAR SELF-DRIVE 
or CHAUFFEURED CAR 
391 Antrim Road, Belfast. 
Telephone 45222 

IRELAND’S FINEST FLEET 


Brochure on Request Avis Licensee 
Triptyques are provided with all Star cars for easy cross-border travel 


COVER PICTURE A SCENE IN OUR GROUNDS 


r 





PARK HOTEL 


VIRGINIA - COUNTY CAVAN 


50 miles from Dublin 
Situated on the shore of Lough Ramor was, until 
the 1930’s, a sporting lodge and summer residence 
of the Marquis of Headfort. Transformed by the 
McDonnell family into a modern hotel, the character 
and charms of this early 18th century building have 
been maintained. 
Centrally heated: Rooms with Private Bathrooms : 
Golf, Fishing, Shoot Tennis f to | 
LOUGH SHEELIN (10 miles) noted “‘“May Fly” lake. 
KILLINKERE (3 miles) the birthplace of General 
Philip H. Sheridan, hero of the American Civil War. 
Write for Brochure— Phone: Virginia 35 











GENUINE 
HANDWOVEN TWEEDS 


are made 
and sold direct to the wearer 


THE WEAVERS SHED 


9 DUKE LANE, DUBLIN 


& 
Write for samples—or better—come visit us, and 
watch traditional weaving. You find us at the 
side door of Davy Byrne’s famous pub. 

















BEAUTIFUL COLOUR SLIDES 


OF IRISH VIEWS 


2 x2 COLOUR TRANSPARENCIES IN 
CARD MOUNTS 2/6 (35 CENTS U.S.) 
EACH 
Write for list and free sample 


G.B.S. COLOUR SLIDES 
139 ST. STEPHEN’S GREEN, W., DUBLIN, IRELAND 

















| 
| 








FENNINGS — 


The Record Specialists 


75 PARNELL STREET, DUBLIN 


(2 Doors from O'Connell Street) 
also at 


@ 3 WOOD QUAY, 
@ 10 LR. DORSET ST., 
@ 344 NTH. CIRCULAR RD., PHIBSBORO 


Phone 73309 all Branches 
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ASK FOR 


LIDDELL 
LINENS 


MADE IN IRELAND 
FOR THE WORLD 





OBTAINABLE FROM 
ALL LEADING STORES 











In NORTHERN IRELAND 


extensive services by fast diesel train and 
omnibus, and a chain of excellent hotels are 
provided by the Ulster Transport Authority. 
DAILY TOURS BY TRAIN AND BUS 


Good travel facilities are provided during the 
holiday season from Belfast and other touring 
centres to beauty spots and places of interest 
including Giant’s Causeway, Antrim Coast 
Road, and Mountains of Mourne, Donegal, 
Bundoran, Dublin, etc. 
EXTENDED MOTOR COACH TOURS 
from BELFAST 
eee 8 ee Gns. 


NORTHERN IRELAND and HILLS 

of DONEGAL 6 Days 19 
Antrim Coast, Giant’s Causeway, Hills and 
Coast of Donegal, Lough Erne, Armagh, 
Mountains of Mourne, etc. 


CONNEMARA, GALWAY BAY and 








DUBLIN 6 Days 21 
Lough Erne, Sligo, Galway, Mayo, etc. 
KILLARNEY 6 Days 21 


Killarney, Glengarriff, Blarney, Dublin, etc. 
ALL IRELAND TOUR 10 Days 35 


Dublin, Glendalough, Cork, Killarney, Connemara, 

Giant’s Causeway, Antrim Coast, etc. 
NORTHERN IRELAND 7 Days 16 

Coarse Fishing Holiday 





POPULAR 7 DAYS TOUR OF 
NORTHERN IRELAND 
based at Laharna Hotel, Larne. Cost, 13 Guineas, 


(early and late season, 10 Guineas) includes daily 
| trips to beauty spots and evening entertainments, 


LEADING HOTELS 
BELFAST: Midland Hotel 
LONDONDERRY: City Hotel 
NEWCASTLE, Co. Down: 

Slieve Donard Hotel 
PortRusH, Co. Antrim: 

Northern Counties Hotel 
RosTREVOR, Co. Down: 

Great Northern Hotel 
LARNE, Co. Antrim: 

Laharna Hotel 


Full information regarding the above facilities may 
be had from: 


Ulster Transport Authority 
21 LINEN HALL STREET, BELFAST 























MANUFACTURED IN IRELAND BY 
CARROLLS OF DUNDALK 


MAKERS OF FINE CIGARETTES 
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Gifts 
Switzers of Grafton Street, is the ideal centre for 
your Dublin shopping. We have Irish linens, 
Donegal tweeds, Waterford glass, handwoven 
rugs, scarves and stoles. 

We have a full range of fashion departments 
where you can buy Irish tweed suits and over- 
coats, and men’s sports jackets. 

If you cannot meet us in person we'll be pleased 
to answer post enquiries. 


Send for our Guide to Dublin. 

















Surtees 


GRAFTON STREET : DUBLIN 
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looking for the familiar sign? 


Worried, little man? 

Yes, he is, they are running out of petrol and he’s 
watching out for the REGENT sign. He has been looking 
hard for the last ten minutes, but hasn’t seen one. 
Cheer up, little boy! There is no need to worry, for what 
you don’t know is that the REGENT sign in England 
and the CALTEX sign in Ireland are the same thing. 
REGENT and CALTEX belong to the same international 
organisation, supplying the highest-quality petrol and 
lubricants that keep your Daddy’s car going. 

What is more, the same CALTEX Service is available 
in over 70 other countries. 





REGENT in ENGLAND CALTEX in IRELAND 
THE BEST FRIENDS YOCR CAR EVER HAD 
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IN A COUNTRY famous for friendliness, the visitor will 
be charmed to see the care with which that friendliest of 
beverages—good tea—is prepared and served. 

Most of Ireland’s premier hotels rely on Lyons Pot 
Packet Service. This service supplies Lyons high-grade 
tea to hotels in individual packets sufficient to make a 
good pot of tea for one, two or more guests. In this way, 
the visitor is assured of a quick service and a freshly- 
made, perfect pot of tea at all times. 

Hoteliers and restauranteurs find that by availing of 
the Lyons Pot Packet Service they can improve their 
service and increase economy. Lyons will be pleased to 
supply samples and details of the Pot Packet Service to 
all interested. 








Public Library 
Detroit, Mich. 
History & Trave 


(Ap ny Mhe hanks of the Liffey 


is the home of Guinness’s Stout 


Many OF Dublin’s most famous build- 
ings lie along the banks of the River 
Liffey. 

Above, we see the Four Courts 
with one of the Guinness barges ap- 
proaching them. One could take a 
pleasant walk from here to view Trinity 
College, the Bank of Ireland, the City 
Hall, Dublin Castle, Christ Church 
and the ancient St. Audoen’s Church, 
ending up naturally with a visit to 





Guinness’s Brewery, a city within a city. 
y y y 


Something ‘to write home about’ 


You mustn’t miss the unique experience 
of a Voyage through Guinness Won- 
derland. Visitors are escorted round the 
Brewery daily between II a.m. and 
3 p.m. On Saturdays at 11 a.m. only. 
Children under 12 are not admitted. 
The Brewery closes on Sundays and 
Public Holidays. 
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